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J HE work of the Bread Loaf School 
Æ| of English in bringing together a 
selected group of writers, students 
and teachers of English—placing them in 
touch with recognized men and women of 
letters, inspiring those of them in the 
teaching world with new and enthusiastic 
ideas of education—deserves the highest 
recognition from all those interested in 
the study and interpretation of our mother 


tongue.” 


—Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
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Bread Loaf Inn 


A cozy place with porches wide, 
Where friends may chat the while; 
A homely place with welcome rest 
After a weary mile. 


A rambling place of rare delight, 
Full of the quaintest nooks; 

A happy place where one may read, 
From God's own wonder books. 


A loafing place where writers talk 

Of fame they've yet to win; 

A human place where heart meets heart, 
And this is Bread Loaf Inn. 





















)F you were a writer of English or 
a teacher of English literature 
what would it mean to you to 
come into personal contact with such peo- 
ple as Dorothy Canfield, Robert Frost, 
Willa Cather, Irving Bacheller, Louis 
Untermeyer, Edward Markham and Rich- 
ard Burton? 






Such representative figures in Ameri- 
can literature are vigorous and vital forces 
at the Bread Loaf School of English in the 
Green Mountains. 


For six weeks every summer such 
writers are instructors and lecturers at 
this school—unique in America. Its stu- 
dent body is drawn from all sections of 
the country, most of them graduates from 
the best known colleges and universities 
in the United States and Canada. 


































The Bread Loaf School 
| of English 


HERE is no lovelier spot in the 
Green Mountain Country than the 

= Bread Loaf Mountain section. 

The broad plateau in this region lies back 

| in the mountains twelve miles from Mid- ip 

| dlebury, and three miles from the pictur- ji 

esque hamlet called Ripton Hollow. It is 

on this elevation, circled by mountains, 

that old Bread Loaf Inn extends the com- 

fortable hospitality of its verandahs. 





Long and rambling, the Inn has grown 
| in a charmingly desultory fashion from 
| the days when it was a mere 

farmhouse. Some fifty years 
| ago it became the property 
| of a generous hearted Ver- 
| monter, Joseph Battell, who 
| added wing upon wing as his 
requirements needed, until 
the old house was merely the 
center upon which was 
grafted a long dining room, 
| many sleeping rooms and 
even a theatre. 












OT only did he enlarge the orig- 

inal house but he increased his 
holdings of forest land that sur- 
rounded the tract until in 1916, when he 
bequeathed the Inn and all his holdings 
to the College, he had accumulated some- 
thing like 30,000 acres of some of the 
finest mountain land in Vermont. 





During the period of Mr. Battell’s own- 
ership, the old tavern gave its delightful 
solitude and friendly hospitality to many 
well known people in New England. 
Among the early writers who loved its 
peace and quietude were Horace Bushnell 
and Charles Dudley Warner. Many other 
people known in the realm of arts and let- 
ters came to enjoy the cordial hospitality 
of Mr. Battell in his mountain retreat. 


As a consequence the Inn was consid- 
ered a rendezvous for many notables of 
the time and had won the appreciation of 
New England writers long before it be- 
came the property of the College. These 
facts seemed a special indication of its fit- 
ness for the English Summer School at 
Middlebury College when the Battell 
properties came into the possession of the 
institution. 











tes R. Edward D. Collins saw in it the 
ideal location for writers desiring 
to do creative work, and it was at 
his instigation that the first summer 
school session was held there in 1919. The 
old Inn itself offered sufficient accommo- 
dations for the students, and in addition 
there was the theatre for the production 
of plays, while the cottages that sur- 
rounded the main building could be used 
in supplementing housing facilities for the 
students. 


But the crowning feature of attraction 
at Bread Loaf was the great beauty of the 
out of doors, the depth and quietude of 
the undisturbed forest,—the romantic 
trails that threaded it,—the great panoply 
of unspoiled nature. It was not surpris- 
ing that it attracted thinkers and authors 
in its older days, and from its beginning 
as the School of English it has won the 
attention and interest of the literati of the 
East, many of whom have been instruc- 
tors and visitors at the School. 


From the beginning the informality of 
its methods and the expertness of its in- 
struction awakened a quick response 
among those interested in the writing and 
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critical appreciation of the English lan- 
guage. Inthe same measure that Middle- 
bury had won recognition in her teaching 
of foreign languages she sought to spe- 
cialize in the promotion of creative writ- 
ing among a carefully chosen and highly 
qualified group of students desirous of 
doing literary work. 


With that aim she has attracted to the 
English School students from the best 
known colleges and universities in Amer- 
ica. With these young, enthusiastic and 
impressionable minds she has mingled 
those who are teaching English and who 
come to gain a fresh point of view in their 
work, those who are craftsmen in the lan- 
guage, and those interested in the study 
of English expression. She has never at- 
tempted to have a school of large num- 
bers, but she has always upheld a singular- 
ly high standard of scholastic excellence. 












=) HE life at the School is extremely 
=, informal. There is nothing at all 
pedantic—nothing that savours of 
the rigidity of the class room, of the se- 
verity of discipline. There is only one 
rule in force —that the student express 
himself. The medium of his expression is 
left to his own selection, poetry, prose, 
short stories, plays—he is given a wide 
choice, but produce he must. Plays and 
short stories are discussed informally, dis- 
sected by analytical minds, schooled in the 
creation of literature, and reconstructed 
by their producers under the guidance of 
the critic. 


The association of the instructor and 
instructed—not only during the period of 
class time, but in the many contacts that 
the life of the School affords, is one of the 
strongest and most unique advantages 
that Bread Loaf affords. The stimulation 
of men and women writers, many of them 
foremost in the domain of American liter- 
ature, has been directly responsible for 
some of the excellent work that was pro- 
duced at the School the last two years. 


There is no school of English in Amer- 
ica like Bread Loaf and there is no school 
that can boast a more imposing array of 








talented writers than those who have lec- 
tured and taught at the mountain school 
since its beginning. Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, Robert Frost, Louis Untermeyer, 
Richard Burton, Katharine Lee Bates, 
Willa Cather, and Edward Markham are 
among those who have quickened the 
power and upheld the standards of Bread 
Loaf in the past few years. 


N addition to the study of compo- 

sition there are courses offered in 
== the critical and appreciative study 
of English suited to those who are pursu- 
ing work for the degree of Master of Arts. 
Properly qualified candidates may be 
granted their Master’s degree upon the 
completion of four summer sessions’ work 
at Bread Loaf. The ordinary course 
counts two points, and in a single session 
undergraduate students may take work 
entitling them to six credits while those of 
graduate standing are allowed to enroll 
for eight points credit. 





Those interested in writing for the 
stage have the advantage of seeing their 
work produced, provided it meets the 
standard of excellence demanded by the 
teaching force. Members of the 47 Work- 
shop at Harvard give courses in practical 
stage production and direction. 















Courses given on the 
technique of teaching 
are of special advantage 
to those who are en- 
gaged in educational 
work. Specialized sub- 
jects such as the presen- 
tation of grammar, rhe- | 
toric, oral and written \ 
composition, project I, u, 
problems, reading, litera- x 

ture and the drama are 

expressly adapted for the use of the high 
school teacher. 








In the educational and editorial world 
the influence of the School is entirely out 
of proportion to the number of its stu- 
dents. Last year Bread Loaf drew stu- 
dents from Louisiana to Nova Scotia, 
from Iowa to Rhode Island. At the Inn 
were to be found graduates from Adelphi, 
Barnard, Brown, Columbia, Denison, Har- 
vard, Knox, Middlebury, Mt. Holyoke, 
Oberlin, Ohio Wesleyan, Radcliffe, Ran- 
dolph-Macon, Smith, Swarthmore, Syra- 
cuse, University of Chicago, University of 
Michigan, University of Pennsylvania, 
University of Rochester, University of 
Wisconsin, Vassar, Wellesley, Western 
Reserve and William and Mary. 







HUS has Middlebury’s influence 
gone out to quicken the thought 
= and tinge the expression of stu- 
dents and writers all over America. They 
go not only charged with the dynamic in- 
fluence of the School and its creative 
minds, but they take away with them les- 
sons unconsciously absorbed from the sur- 
rounding hills. 


“The natural advantages of the place 
bid well to make of it one of the first and 
finest schools of writing in the country,” 
writes an authoress who visited the School 
last year. “I cannot conceive of a loca- 
tion that would attract beauty lovers, 
writers and poets more than the quiet 
strength of the surrounding mountains, 
the peace of the woods, the laughing 
voices of the brooks, the luring trails that 
beckon through the forests, the great 
trees on every hand, and the pleasure of 
being a guest at so unique a place.” 


The leaven of its influence in a creative 
vein has already lead to the establishment 
of a literary journal the quality of whose 
work has excited favourable comment 
from the English department of no less 
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a university than 
Yale. Several young 
writers have been 
“discovered” whose 
work promises a 
future of some last- 
ing contribution to 
American letters. 
Some very promis- 
ing work for the 
American stage has 
also come from the dramatists at Bread 
Loaf. 


All the characteristics and qualities of 
its setting, of the inspiration, direction and 
guidance exerted by those governing the 
School and its work, make Bread Loaf 
School of primal importance to those in 
America interested in the development 
and furtherance of American literature, 
and the correct interpretation of our 
mother tongue. 





As a school preéminent in her line of 
work, and as an instrument whose influ- 
ence touches those forming the thought, 
both spoken and written, of young Amer- 
ica, she claims your interest, your co-oper- 
ation and your help. 








